CHAPTER  VI

The Hindustan-Tibet Road

WE crossed to the right bank of the Satlej by the jhula or cable-
bridge of Paori. Such bridges are frequent in all Tibetan
countries and are rather amusing to negotiate. The passenger
or baggage is fastened on a wooden platform suspended from
the main cable which is then drawn across by means of a second
rope. Ferrymen are deputed to work the jhula from each end;
at Paori there were ferry women too, real Amazons, who pulled
with as much vigour as the men. While doing this job they
wore their jewels, and their appearance would not have dis-
graced a wedding. Pack-animals were slung by a girth passed
under their bellies, and then hauled across, dangling over space.
Ponies seemed rather nervous of this bridge and began to kick
when they got near the landing-place; but donkeys faced the
ordeal with stolid unconcern, never moving until all four feet
were safely on land.

Opposite Paori the path zigzags up a long rise to Chini, wind-
ing through dry and open fir woods with occasional cornfields in
the clearings. We had now said good-bye to the monsoon and
rain troubled us no longer, though clouds still clung to the
mountain tops. At Chini there is a post-office and a delightful
Forest Bungalow with a terraced garden planted with apples,
plums and every sort of English vegetable. It also commands
a surpassing view across the Satlej towards the Chini Kailas,
a splendid group of mountains which includes a peak said to
be the dwelling of a certain godling, who betrays his presence
from time to time by showering down apples from his orchard
on to the places below. Climbing parties who wish to attempt
these peaks might be well advised to leave that particular one
out of their programme, as they may experience trouble with
their porters.

Chini is also an important post on the Hindustan-Tibet road,
which connects Simla with the trade-mart of Gartok. All along
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